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tlBERAL AND CAl^Etfi^ EPtC'ATI^N: 
A PRAG^iATIC Vlfe^V 

^ Richard E. Tm^ohy, S. J. 



The homely piece of folk wis^lom, "Necessity is the ' ^ 
mdl^er of invention,'" is receiving strong support ia th6 \ - ^ 
enormous body of literature that has recentiy become '^-^ 
available under the general title -of ''career education." ' ' 
Alas! the hand of „ necessity is, indeed h^eavy upon Otir cdl- 
]eges and universities. Shrinkiijg enrollments, ninfiUed 
. dormitories, the ,challenge to tenure, all^^g wii^ the up- 
^ surge of proprietary schook ^nd to some degree of voc/ 
tech sections of community colleges^ have induced in ad-s 
niiriistratprs and faculty alik^ a very touching res||onsive/ 
uess to thf5 messages, of Fr^ank NiGWtAj^ Sidney Marls^, 
Joseph P. Cosand, Sterling McMurrinji, and dozMs of 
-^others. • ^ / • ^ ' 

The respohsiveneSs takes the forifl of seeking out Avays 
of testing, gauging, suiveyih^^, and asc^rtaiMn^ the sjtate 
pf die marketplace as a preliminary exercise in modifying ^ 
the curriculum to meet prevailing desires. I think thi$/ / 
* process is misguided to a cdBsiderable extent and dpes ^ 
disservige both to oollegds and>niversJJCies and to the long- 
term interests of the studjents they serve. . r/^ ' , 

As a very modest attempt to counteract this^^^d^- 
spread tendency, I su1)mit the following principles which 
I shall a4opt as the theme of this paper. First, the most. 
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pra<3tical' k&a"of eflucation' U^^vcdllegps-c^^sapply to. 
the yoirth of the country is a sti'C>ng formation in theory. 
SecQjld, one U the better ways of refining theoretipal skills : 
is through the mastery of a practical art, science, or skill. 
Tfiird, the eurriculum and advisory system of colleges and 
liiniversitie^ should embody a:, well-thought-out union be- 
-tweeij the theoretical aM the pr'aijtical. . . - 

Trtie oyi-mellsearch by colleges 'tod universities for 
ways of ineeting transient desires f6r so-called career edu- 
cation^ mindless and self-defeating. Let me invoke in . 
suppi^t of th;s position the authority of John^Dewey, 
speafcig 45 years ago. Jn his book, The Science of Eduea^ 
, ifoh, Dewey had this to say r -^""^ 

/ The shortest cut fo get something that looks scientiBc is to 
•Amake a statistical study ^f existing >actices and cleSires with ^ 
the supposition that their accurate ^etermiiiatipn will settle the y 
subject-matter to bfe., taught, thus taking curriculum-forming oirt 
/' of the air, piittigg U on a solid factual basi*. Thi? signifies m elfecf 
and in logic, the kind of education which the social environ- 
> ment gives ijirtttonsCjousIy and in connection with all its defects, 
perversions and disfdrtions, is the kind of' education the schools 
shoiild give consciously. Such an idea.fe almost enough to cause 
one to turn back to the theories of classicists who w.ould confine 
• the important subject-matter of instruction "Jo the^ best of the 
> products of the past, in disregard of present and prospective 
social conditions. It is hard to see any c^use for such a procedure 
' "'except a desire to" demonstrate the value of educational 
ence^ by Showing'that it lias .something immediate and di 
to furnish in the guidance of jphools. - 



'. Though J(^hn Dewey is known as a 
los<Jpher, he was in spite of this, or as I Wofild say 
Of this, a philosopher who very definitdy placed tin 
the- forefront of practice. In this he was. in the grea 
fiona of Western 'educaiors. Plato, for example, is kriown 
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as anjdealist, but those wRo have studied him carefully: j 
will agree that in his idealism he is as practical-minded 
as Mr. EJewey. While Plato was acutely Ware of the 
incalculjMe side, of human nature that arises out of free 
will; hefH^as equallj^ aware that to achiteve any land of 
pertgction the first step is to have a clear, well-grounded 
grasp of the end that is sought In a famous passage 
he asks: 

Suppose a painter h^d drawn a beautiful figure, complete 
to tlie last touch. Would you think any the worse of him that he 
could not ^hbw^^that a person as beautiful as that could exist? 
We have been constructing ih dis^^ourse the pattern of a perfect 
state. U clur theory any the ^orse if we cannot prove it possible 
that a^slqatp so organized should "^be equally foupded? Hence, 
if I am to d® my best to show under what conditions our ideal 
would have tiie best chance of being reaUzed, I must ask you 
once more-to admit that the same principle applies here. Can 
theonf ever be realized Jn practice? Is it not in the nature of 
things that acts should come less clo^e to truth than thought? 

What Plato is saying here amountii to this: the ideal 
in a very important sense is mpre real than the "actual, 
because we cannot even understand the actual, its good- 
ness or badness, its fitness or unfitness, except in terms of 

the ideal or theoretical. ^ 

\« 

Please excuse me if I se'em to be belaboring what is 
very obvious to eveiy one here, to wit: that the primary 
.place in higher education should always be awarded to 
the tlieovetical. Unfortunately it is all too clear that a kind 
of panic now engulfing Inany of our colleges tends to 
obfuscate the clai*ity of this principle, and to subordinate 
it to so-called practicalities Jii^he^/esence of what looks 
like imminent disastoriL think it Is good for all of us— 
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certainly it is good for me as an administratoi^to refresh^ 
ourselves in the wisdom, of the great founders of our* 
culture and civilization. ^ 

One of the great contemporary spokesmen for this 
tradition, JVIr. Walter Lippmann^ reflecting upon the crises 
of our time, had this to say abput the role o? the scjhiolai 
and the educated man: . ;j / y 

• ' 'M'^ V ■ 
He does not manage tiiellpassing moment He^pi/ifisj^ares the 

convifctions and the conventiipis, the hypothe^Ss^nd tlu/ dis- ^ 
positilns which might control tpe purposes of these who wHl ndiin- 
age future ^ents. Thu^ in these crises hisxhief duty is to under- 
stand, Iso that the next one may be more intelligible. This crisis is 
what il is. /The men wha will decide the >is&ue$ may change their 
opip^onk a little; it is too late for Jthcm tg change theif liabits,, ( 
ah^t wittiin the grooves of those habits the immediate decision^ 
wi|l be made. » 

i The truly educated man is always radicSil, He is preoc- 
cupied with presunriptions, with antecedents and probabilities; 
he moves at a level of reality under that of the immediate 
rrfoment, in a world where the choices are mor^ numerous and/ 
the possibflities more varied than tliey are at the level of prao 
tical' decisions. At the level of affairs the choices are narrow 
Because prejudice has becol^e "set. At the level of though^ in 
the empire of reason, the choices are wide, because there /is ijo 
compulsion of events or of self-interest. The immediate has /never 
been the realm of the scholar. His provinces are the past/, from 
which he distills understanding, and the future, for wHich he 
J prepares insight. The immediate is for his puipose a nfiere frag- 
' ment of the?* past, to be observed and remembered ratner tjian 
. to be dealt with and managed. ^ ' 

This* is not the la^t crisis ih human affairs. The world will 
go on somehow, and more crises v\4ll follow. It will go on best, 
hovi^ver, if .-among u^ there are men vvho have stood apart, who 
refused to b^ anxious or too much concerned; who were coal and 
inquiring^ and had their eyes on a longer past and a longer 
fufcUre. By their example they, can .remind us that the" passing 
^ moment is oi^y a moment; by their loyalty they will have 
cherished those things, which 6nly die disinter(sste,d mind can use. 
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Th^y a4 the {men who/vvill forge tlie instruments that Shelley 
/ dreamed of : ■ ^ i / ^ 



, niie,seiinsti>dmenti with which High Spirits call 
1?he future from Jts cradle, and the past ^ 
Out of ^ts grive, apd maJce the preiient last 
In thotightii and joVs which steep; but cannot die, 
Folded within thw own'eternity. . . 

Perhaps this reflection of Lippmaim's may seem to 
pass l^eydnd the limits of permissible iclealism and be lost 
within the confines of aii ivory tower. Let us say he has 
overstated the pointy but let not denigrate the truth of 
the point he is rpaking: that in the ebb and flow of the/ 
human situation we must as leducators keep our eye upon 
the ever-fixed mark, that there is a human perfection to be- 
sought for, that it can be defined and pursued, and that 
the ehriobhng process—definition and pursuit— is the su- 
preme charge of educatioB. 

What specific steps do I propose be undertakeil^ by 
collies and universities in the fulfillment of this ch^lrge? 
^Simply, I propose this: 

1. The actualization through exercise of the aptitude 
the hum£|ti mind has for penetrating beneath the appear- 
ances to the unchanging form or essence of things— especi- 
ally of man. Here in the wake of 'the world s finest minds 
one encounters the firm foundation for those relationships 
-rto God, to one's neighbor, to inanimate nature, to the 
nation, and to the world— which give unity and specificity 
to man, validate his rights alotd duties, and provide a divine 
dimension to his insatiable hunger <for the Good. 

2. Cultivation by assiduous exercise of habits of cor- 
rect, effective, and graceful speech and action in accord 
with principles grasped at the theoreti&jd level. 
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3.* The dultivation of these theoreticd and practical, 
virtures (jWis^cki, science and understanding; justice, teip-' 
pferance, miiS^^^^ a^ the context of tlie ^ 

great tradition Which has been disposed to us by the gteat 
thinkers, statesnuen, artists, aftd saints who have created 
a life which .is ours to understand, appreciate, apply to 
our times, and transmit to our postent^ . ' 

Casting this brf&fv^d ingd^uate account of an ideal 
eflucational program into morq pra^^tical terms, I would 
say thdt the primary subjects in any college curriculum' 
should be philosophy, tJ/i^ology, history, literature|f;and the 
arts, and science, both natural ^d social Perhaps at thiis , 
point a -worried adminisfe-ator ^ight well ask, "How do 
you propose to keep the doors of this college open iij, the 
face of steeply ^decUning enrollments? J^o you makfe no 
concessions to the demands of the marketplace, however 
crass you may consider them to be?" 

My answer is, "Yes, I do make' allowances, if^t con- 
cessions, for the very practical demands made /^ipon us^ 
by young students concerned about ftature careers," I $(ay 
allowance^, not concessions, because I believe that the 
besetting malady of a libetal arts educatipr^ is abstrac- 
tionism. I share something of John Dewey's, disdain for 
the "theorizing of classicists who would/Confine the im*^ 
portant s^jbject matter of instruction to the U^st df fhe- 
products of the past, in disregard ^ presented p^^^^ 
tive social conditions." y <^ ' , 

I agree generally with Alfred N^rft Whitehead, cer- 
tainly one of the great educators of mojtem times: "The 
* antithesis between a technical ancj^ liberal education,!' 
Whitehead ^aid, "is fallacious. Th^e can be no adequate 
technical edu-^at^on whidh iS/^t liberal, and no liberal 
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/education wJiicK iS^'ndt teelmicai tlbat isiBo edmcatioiiL 
which dotes hot iiwpart both t?echBi|[iie^aJld/ i^ 
visionr In simpler language, education shoul^Jltufn out 
the pujpil with something he Icndws A^Pand 'somethiintg 
he csm do weli This intimate unicm of pra^e md the^cj^ 

> aids Dhdn. The Mtj^ect does nqt work well In a vacuum." 
ThiXfluptation stands foi; itself. , I cekainly would 
not presutr^to- put>g gloss upon it. What this quotation 

■ means, 'hoWe\^, sl^ould splell out the' w;ay in wMcli' w^ 

^ .. respond \o studeh^s* desire for career education aand.-pl^ce- 
ment.^I anj deepljr bQnyinced both on theoretical grouDids^ 
and from experience that &iP/'stadent. whoae'-m h^ 
!been honed in inteiectual* skills and pr actices A the coiir 
text of the gneat embodiments of humjali thought ainid ari\ 
wHl only reach the apdgee of his potential when he has 
acquired the specialized 'method 'aSid skill whichjp^ at 

, :,once giy^eliiitf eiltrance into the affaifs.of the community, 
^'assure ^ Mm somie j'nfluelice for the^ great thoughts and 

t. purposes^ he.^entertlljjis,- ^nd thus, finally supply to his 
'personality^'^^^^fe self-eonfidenc^ whichl -eve^j^ne of m 
needs and see " ^ 
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* A SENSE OF COMMUNITY IN ' 
\ *^ CAREER EDUCATION ' 

* 

Robebt E. RoEjipi?. ■ " . 

■ ■■ . ' ■ • 

In her book. The Human Condition, Hannah Arendt poses 
a^distinctioA between work and lalaor. This is not a partitJu- 
lasly Hjodern distincti^^since it ha| roots in mcient/ 
thought. Aristotle, ^Texample, s^gjE^ted ^at nahiP0 
wotildjlke to^ingmish betweeii'thetedles ofslaves and 
those ^ff^ien because of the divelfe oiGGUpatens Aat 
engage &e two classes of men. The bodies of slaves are 
used in Hi^^erin^ to the needs of life. vwhie those of 
■ freemen^re employed in the affiairs.-of pohtics.^ According 
to Arendt, provid^^or the necessities of lie is the central 
meaning of labor. ' La^^s a x^sp^nse to. the . exigencies " ^ 
. of biological existence. As^K^Maboris enslavinlg, not orfy 
because it is necessary, 1?ut;^^>b^se it is endless, the • 
fraits of labor enjoy Only a temporary^ttoice. Intended 
%o sustain life itself, they disappear witt^sQnsumption: 
Hence labor never adds to the durable worldXhuman 
artifice. As Arendt notes, ^'laboring always^ niOvesMtiie; 
same circle, wMch is prescribed by the biological 
of the living organism and the eiid of its 'tofl and tr||*le \ 
comes only with .the death of' this organism,"- 



1 Aristotle, Politics, Book I, CJa; 5. ' ' ■ 
= H&iraah Arendt, Thajlitman Condition (CMeago: The"'? 
versity of Chicago Press, 1958), p, 98. 
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In wort, -liowever, man escapes froni the iutility of 
labor since work has a definite beginning and a predictable 
end. The ptlrpose of work is the production of a finished. 
jLotject that/^an be added to the >yorld of tl^ngs. In the 
W tlm^he undertakes man goes beyond coirKi^m^witii 
'ie maintenance of life and seelcs to alter the ponciitions 
ider which life is experienced. Contrasted with the re- 
sillts of labor, whipH are transitory, the products of work 
remain as monumeWts t^«Jijiman effioft. V 

In trying to locMe the place of li|)eral studies in career 
education, the distinction between work and, labor indi- 
cates an avenue of ^thought. This distinction should not 
interpreted as imposiilg 'a dichotomous choice on 
proponents of career education between providingi experi- 
ences that prepare for work and experiences that prepare 
for MbW. Everyone who enters the adult ranks of society 
^Jaces the prcJspect of having to provide- for his material 
.nefecfs. Mkewise every person is confronted by the chal- 
lenge and undertaking a task which will 
give him^he assiiranc© that his efforts are not dominated 
by ^necessity nor doonjied to futility. Career education 
would seem,, to inch^e both 'of tliesi^. dimensions, prep^kr=^ 
ing students to engage m labpr an3 helping students dis- 
cover and undertake a work. ' 
\ However, th^ educatibn^lMexperiences that Would ^ro- 
niofeM:hese tw6 aspects of careeif education appear tO/be 
quite oilFereni.^^ Those experiences featured in programs 

,^,A more cotiiplete explication^of these difltelfeDces j^Mj3©^f(^^^ 
in Thomas F. G^eti, » Work, "heisure, and the American hehbH^^ 
(New Yorki Randbm House, 1968). The explication given her© is 
based on the distilidtion that Green articulates between vi^ork and 
Job. ^ 
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that prepare students make a livelflioed are oriented' 
toward providing studeKts with sets of marketable skills 
that will enable them to secure jobs. In these programs of 
preparation th^l student is viewed as someone who has the 
potential to fulfill a function, perhaps a rather' complex ^ 
function. The component parts of a program are r£rther 
completely determined by the requirements for iadequate 
"performance in the prospective job. The goveminjg cri- . 
teriori for assessing this part m careesr education is how 
closely aliped the educational^ experifen<;es are to the 
functional requirements for performance on the job. The 
"^ixia^of ' a job preparation program is to enable a student 
to a^uiiig job specific skills. An important ehkracteristic 
of such pr(^fams is that they need not address the ques- 
tion of the studentVpur^se in acquiring skills for a parti- 
cular job, since that purpose is extrinsic to .{he job itself. 
The minimal purpose of holding any job/:simplys. con- 
sidered as a jobp is to secure the resources needed to^o- 
yide for the necessities of life. Thus the exercise of skiBs 
generated in job preparation programs has a private utility 
which is not evident in the publi^ performance of the job. 

That* aspect of career education which aims at. pre- 
parW students to undertake a work does not concentrate 
so miKJh on the acquisition of skills as on the determination 
^ of the meaning of on^ s life. The challenge of assuming a 
work is the challenge, of defining oneself a!nd deciditiig 

* what to do with one's life. Through his work a^ individual 

• reveals himself and expresses himself as a person.- Where 
job preparation centers on what an individual is to do, 

,.w5rk preparation centers on what an. individual is to be- 
come. Hence this pait of career education n.ecessari]ly 
raises questions of purpose because a work is undertaken 
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oAly in 'response to a life interest. The expression of such . 
a life interest involves the exercise of huma^ capacities,- 
tho^e capacities that cannot be alienated from the per- 
son in whom they rest. Tj^ese capacities aire .only called 
forth by matters of impo^ance. Thus an essentiaLparb-of 
preparing for work is the discovery of a sphere of con- 
sequet^tial aptiolfi, locatiiig a space, in which human ca- 
pacities can be displayed, .i 

. ; ;In terms of the distinction between these two aspects 
of career education; preparatioji ifor work and preparation 
^lot job, the case I wish to make is that liberal studies are 
an essential component of career education because lib- 
eral studies ate instrumental to the discovery of work. The 
strategy I will follow in formulating this- argument hlas 
two parts toVt: fir^t I will try to show that a sfehs6 of com- 
munity is a pecessary condition for the discovery of work; 
and secondly, that a result of engs^ging in liberal studies 
4s the acquisition of a sense of community. The common 
bond that foins together liberal studies and work is a sense 
of commpnity. Without a sense of communify there is no 
work; and without liberal. studies career education does 
not provide a sTense of community. 

A Seme of CBmmunity and the Discovery of Work . 

As an initial step iti this argument let us explicate 
what is meant by the expression, "a sense of community." 
In contemporary educational discourse, the concept "com- 
munity," is used in a variety of ways. Frequently ''com- 
munity" is given a geographica^[ie^ning, as in the expres- 
sion, "community school." In' mis usage the concept of 
"fcommunity" has as its defining characteristic spatial 
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proximity! Ipeople havfe a sense qf community if they hVe 
near each /other, work, together, and conje togetheij in a 
' variety of shared activities. Some proponents of career 
* education appear to u^e the concept of community in this 
way wheii they advocate that the local community sh^d 
serve a's fiie location for relevant educational experiences.- 
Xpther/use of "community" highlights the poUtical di- 
mSsioi- of this concept. "Community' used in this way is 
usualW [found in discussions that try tp^settle who should 
haveldsponsibility for the operation of the schools. The • 
' explosion, "community coptrol," is then used to indicate- 
the locus of authority for mackitig decisions bearing on 
educational-ptactice. ' ♦ 

But tteither^he .ge^ographical nor the political notion 
' of comWunity is apptopriate-for the role assigned, to that 
concepZ in the argumeiit^ being presented here lather, 
as it functions in- this argument,- "community' < 4e5/cribes, 
a styfe of social rdationships in which certain valtoes are 
realiied. 'Even thb%h accidents <{f geography or polUical 
arrangements may provide the basis for these relationships, 
still the \uality relationships Aemselves -provides 

content for the concept of community as used here. , 
III social theory there is a standard distinction be- 
tween community and,. society. This distinction is especi- 
ally helpful in articulatiiig the meaning that "community 
assumes when iiSed to desoribe a set of so'cial relationships. 
In drawing the distinction between eommunity and so- 
ciety, tlie writings of two social theorists are pai'ticul^y 
useful. The first, Ferdinand Toennies, achieved some&ing 
' of a classic statement , of this distinction. The second, 
Talcott Parsons, provides in his pattern variables a precise 
terminology for describing the social relationships diarac- 
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terjistic of community and distmgqishing them from those 
characteristic of sopiety, ^ 

In his work' Gemeinsch(lft und Gesell^chaft, published 
in 1887> Ferdinand Toennies in one felicitous phiase sum- 
marizes the dUBFerence in the social relationship of com- 
munity and society. Referring th l3ie individuals living 
in these two social environments, Toennies vmtes: "in 
community they remain essentially united in spite of all 
separating factors, whereas in society they are essentially^ 
separated m spite of all uniting iactors*"'* Toennies here 
indicates that even though people in Ijpth community and 
society live and work togetiier in some sort of an orderly 
arrangement, the^ unity that *biilds thein together is pro- 
foundly different in each case. The unity of community, 
like thkt of a brotherhood, is real and enduring, while 
thfe unity of society, like that of a partnership, is con- ^ 
\trived ^nd temporary. Withdrawal frqm community often 
iis riot^ possible, or possible only at the cost of changing 
oiie's identity. • But the^isruption of societaf unity ,only 
me^ns that" the constituent fnembers no longer cooperate, 
Jecause of the type of unity that joins them together, 
the pWticipants in community postpone dieir self-interests 
in fav0r of the needs of the larger group. But in society 
persQuaX advantage always remains the deciding consider- 
ation. To^eVmle^ graphically describes the person in society 
as one who/ condiucts himself toward others as^^a merchant 
ai^ toward himself a^' a hedonist/^^ All tha^isv needed to 

^ ' ^ ^ . 

. •* Ferdinand Toennies, Community and Societu, trans, and ed. 
by Char% P» Loomis, I^arper TorcKbooks (New York: Harper and 
Row, 1057), p. 65. In his text Loomis retains tl^RGemn^n words, 
Gemei^scfiaft and Geselkishaft, \ 

. ^ Ferdinand Toennies, Confimunity and Soeietluypf 168. 
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constitute a relationship in society is disagreement on.^ 
exchange of* goods anc^^ervices, and the relationship is 

"continued only as long afit" is useful and,conveniei>t..The 
agreement that forms a society guarantees reciprocal dc- 

^ tiqjQ by die participants, -but at' the same time protects 

'their separateness by limiting theiir obligations. Gom-^ 
muAiti^s, however, are never formed by agreemen>?or 
decision. A community, is constituted ordy by ^sTharing" a 
common destiny or bdrd^n cmd by assuming the obliga-r 
tions that such sharing implies. In short, while society is 
a transaction^ c6mmunity is a^ way of life. t 

Depending on what Is shacred, dififerent types of com- 
munity, coifte into existence. Tioennies distuiguish^s three 
types of community : coinmunity of bloody of place, and 
of mind. Coipmunity of blood is, of course,^ fojjnd in kin- 
ship groupings. Community of place arises from shared 
physical life. The most vper.tin^^t for consideration here; 
however, is community of mind^ the community that ye-, 
suits from a shared memosy. 4n this .type W community 
men are bound together by common convictions, beliefs, 
;and hopes. In place of the bonjjjs of natural affection oj: 
physical proximity a common social mem6ry draws men 
together in the community of mind. A shared history ^n- 
lerates loyalty to common values, beliefs, aftd attitudes* , 
1 The 'expliGati6n of "community" provide^ by Toen- 
nies indicates something of the relationship between a 
sense of community and the discovery of vi^ork Basic^iUy, 
a sense of community provides the space needed for con- 
s^^^ential action. Within a comml^nity one's efforts can 
blB giv^n^i^ larger purpose than just a response to one'^ 
material needs. A sense of commuiiity makes it posisible 

• for an individual to redeem himself from the limitations 
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of private purposes and the dominance of convenience. ^ 
In a word; the burdens atid obligations of community pro- 
vide th^on text fo]t\a Ufe i ' 

Both the contractual irrangements of society and 
the obligations of co\ifimunity promote the exercise of an 
individuals talents. But in sodety such effort is stipulated 
by the term;8^^ of a bargain, while in community this effort 
is evaked'by tile urgijigjSi' oBioyalty. In sociejty it makesrno 
differeiice, which iridiviS^al offers his; talent^ as long as the 
useful or con venien t ^task ' is performed. But a resjJonse 
occasioned by loyalty is always intensely personal. For 
a sick child, the nursing care given by jhiis mother can come 
from no other.' A response given out bf loydlty to the 
shared bonds of community becomes consequential for 
that very reason. The seeJpingly transient and .fleeting 
effort *endure/l^>e0auSe it has acquired significance within 
the community. By /conferring 'such significance com- 
munity provides the setting for engaging in ^Jwork tliat 

' is expressive /of) one^ life. As Toennies notes, cveii drudgery 
is transformed under the conditions of commuijity: ''iGom- 

o munity , to me extent that it is capable of doing so, traiis- ^ ' / 
forms all repulsive lal^or into a kipd of art, giving it style, 
lignlty, and charm, and a rank in its order, denoted as a 
calling and an honor. Community thus provides the ' 
setting for woi;k because^ within community toil and e&ort 
become significant in themselves. 

\ Another approach to the relationship between com- 
munity and work is available through the social theory of * 
Talcptt Parsons. An early feature of this social theory was 
ParsMs' derivation of the pattern «^ariables, Interestingly, 

ojj&id., pp. ie4-.165/ - ^ \ 

' " • .'• • • ■ • . 

■ ,.'.21 *^ - ' . ^' 
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this.derivatito wajj motivated^ in part by the need to Te- 
'Ine the distincC^on betW/Cpn community and society. Ac- 
cWdjng to Parsons, aj^ actor in d situation composed ot . 
obSts, Wbere "objects" rtiay include other actors, fapes . 
several alternative* ^ays of deOnirig the situation. A pat- 
tern vatiable repsfesents a dichotomy/ An actor must choose - 
one side feefor/the meaning of a situation hfigomeS de- 
terminate for him. ' ' , ^ 

Parsons delineates four such, choices that an actor 
must make. First, an actor must determine ^hether'or not. 
to e'stabU^ a relation with the object or to withhold^t- 
tachment to the object for the sake of other in^terests. This 
choice gives rise to tl)/pattem variables of afiFectivjty and 
neutiality. A second decision for an actor concerns the ^ 
range of significance within which he will respond to an 
object. Fbr example, i dto must decide whether the ^ 
patient before him represents only a malfunctioning ap- 
pendix or Whether his status as a family member and wage 
eamei- Is also to be Jecognized. Should ^. ^J. plac« 
no priq? \imitati6n on h^ concern for an object the pat- 
tern variable is that of difiuseness. Granting the object only 
a limited spope of significance Is represented by the pat- 
tern varia^e of specificity. " ^ . 

- In addition to the^e decisions about his attitudes to- 
wards objects, an act^r face? two decisions about how fhe . 
"objects themselves are tb be^rganized. First an Object 
may be ckegorized in terms oKits relation to»a generalized 
frame of reference or in terms of its specific relation to 
the actor. Thus fQ*€ husband hit wife is importMit:as his 
wite, rfSt as S^member of the class of ail blonds..The pa^ • 
tern variable'in this case is;pa|ticularism. For a school ad-' 

ministrator, classes of children are important and not any . 

■ 22 , 
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particular child. In this case the pattern variable is that of 
universalism, FinfiUy an objedt can be viewed as a com- 
posite of a,^cribed qualities or as a composite of perform- 
ance. Racial discrimination^ for example, depends on cate- 
gorizing objects in terms of ascribed qualities. Meritocratic 
sortings, how^ever, depend on considering only perform- 
ances* An object Can thus be regarded either in ter^s of 
whtii it is in itself or in terms of what it do^s. This is the 
difference between 'the pattern variables of quality ^and 
perform ancei 'f 

^ Using these pattern vayiablesfthe differing social rela- 
tionships found in community and |6'ciety can be more 
precisely described/ In society, the particular' relation-"^ 
s|[ips that exist between actbrs are ignored in f^vor of 
universal Categorization. The basis for this categorization 
is the performance of an actor, rather than any of his 
ascribed qualities. Moreover, these performances are re- 
ceived and dealt with in specific contexts of relevance to 
giyen goal-interests. Finally, affective interest in an ob- 
*ject is inhibited, iest the consequence$ of such interest* 
interfere with goal-attainment. DescribdSd in the^e terms 
a societal relationship is e^Cemplified by the hard-nosed 
employer w^ho hires -his son, but does so onjy because his 
son falk into the category of all thpse who, say, possess, 
engineering degrees, and within that category his per- 
formance is stq)erior. Further^ as an employer the f athei^ 
interest m his son is limited to the boy's job jJerformande, 



^ For a justification of this use of the pattern variables^ \see 
Robert E. lloemer^ "Community and Society: A Study in Educa- 
tional Theory"^ (unpublished FhlD. dissertation^ Syracuse Univer- ^ 
sity, 1973), pp. 71-75. 
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in the sons prospective advancement Is sec- 
ondary to c(incehi of whether the bo)^ can do the job. i 

* Compa ed with societal relationships, the social re- 
Jationships within connttunity can,>e ^described by the 
contrasting set ^ pattern variables. The members of a 
community, ks 'in a family, are oriented toward one another 
in tenns of |the particular relationships that exist among 
them. Moreover, these relationships, are not based 'On the 
performance capabilities of the individuals involved, but 
rather on;their ascribed identity as members of tibe com- 
munily.'The obligations that members of a community 
assume toward orre another are not arbitrarily limited but 
are unspecified and are presumed td be all-iiiclusive 
within the social life ^efiheii by the community. Finally, 
because'the community itselflias intrinsic worth, affective 
engagement is |)ossible and appropriate among memljers 
of the community. This complex of pattern variables is' 
well exeirtplified vrtthin a family. Parents extend aflPective 
regard W their children, not because their offspring be- 
long to the class of all 'children, but because these ip-e 
their children. Likewise, their interest in these children is 
not limited to them as a possible.future means of support, 
but coyers all aspects of the children's lives. The parents 
presume themselves to be responsible for sal^fying any 
needs the children might have. Finally, the difldren are 
not expected to earn the love of their parents; rather «uch 
love com^s to them precisely because they have been born 
into tl^is family. . 

Wh^h community and society are described in these 
terms, another connection between the sense of cdm- 
ih.unity and the discovery of work appears. An imfportant 
charkcterisltic of, work is that it can never be anonynionis. 
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simply because work involves self-defihitirajfiS pers06al 
revelation. In society, that is, in thosj^scTSlSTrelatk^j^hips 
characterized by uniyt«'§alisgi<S^e^ perjpdrmanbe, 
and affective neutrality^^fehat which is most pwsonal and 
njost intimate txn aja*^dividual s biography disappears! 
One s self-presenjfedtigil is reduced to a series of perform- 
ances in roles that are carefully speci%d, perhaps even 
closely controlled, but for all (Jiat, quite anonymous. In 
the perfoimance of these roles, 'the exjpUcjtly personal and 
biographical is irrelevant as long ds the specifications of 
successful performance are met. Although energetically 
engaged ,in these performances, the individual is never r^^ 
veiled as the persoA he is, buyt is only recognized in tenns 
of his capacities for fulfilfing.functional role requ^OTiehts. 
As long as he remams within the realm of "societal rlla- 
tionships, the individual does not {ippear from behind Ithe 
mask of his performances. He is riot only fanpnymous, he 
is also replaceable. ' » / 

Because of this anonymity and\disap]^earance of the 
personal aspects, societal relatiohiships^^maiiiot provide the 
context for the dis^covery and accpmplishment of a work. 
Quite the contrary, work is only pjpssible tmder the social 
conditions of community, that i$; amidst social relation- 
ships Characterized by particularism, quality, diffuseness, 
and affectiyity. A work cannot be separated from the per- 
sonal biography of an individual because that biography 
explains why the individual undertakes the Work an^the 
biography is further elaborated in the accomplishtoent 
of th^ work. Thus, through his work an individual es|;apes 
categorization in universalistic terms. Even though an 
individual evidences certain performance capacities in 
his work, still that work primarily serves/ as a fonim ioT 
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the individuars /)ublic cleclai'ition of his identity. Through 
his work an inmvidualfrevems not so rriuc^ what he does 
but who he if, Moreovei*, / vVork only takfes place within ^ 
a sphere 6f ^onsequentia/. action, beealise onh^ in such 
a space caiy a li£e ifitere/t be defined. In responding to ^ 
life interest the/individual assumed a set df v'aguel^ de- 
fin'ed obUgatiop/ and TO this r^son his work cannot be 
reduced to ^ series of specific jobMDerfbrmances. Finally, 
since thp actfompli^mment of a wofft stands as an Wi- 
viduars goi/ affe/e^ive engagement rriust cb^aracteri:^e an 
individuaiy atdrode toward his Work and tpward the 
* context thit fi^er^ted it In all of-tihfes^ ways work , chal- 
lenges aip^Tnity: in ms work a^/ individual both de- 
termines Apf^o he is arid is recognizifed fpr wht) he is. -For 
this reoMn the Hisccwery and ^aceyrnplishnient of a work 
is onlWpossible undj/r the gon^ditionts of community. 



Th^fDemand for Ooinmuni^y iji ^ducaiion 

It is hopeid tj&at this Mphca^ion off "community" based 
on the social theory of Fe/dinarid Toerinies and Talcott Par- 
sons has denl castrated /a connection between community 
V and work. Tl/e argumbi}yif thj will be completed 

with estabMhment m similar- connection between liberal 
studies and acquisition ov a sense of commurifty. 
' , As an introdilction Ira this p^*t of tfie argument, it is 
interestiiig to^ note that/during- the 1960 s and eaily 197G's 
. the 4ejnaHd m comiftunity • was ^^jntral theme in ^tlie ' 
• ^K criticis^ lodged ag^nst contempmry educationaf prac- 
tice. /The stnddnt ipequespfbr greyer* participation ii^^the 
decision nrtaking ^roce^^^esf of the educational instituitidns, 
the^ expressions /€f group solidarity voices by sqciial t^i- 
ritie;^-qK^Tnpanied by requests for special eourses of 
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stmdy.to ejnthanc^ snch liMiji^rity, ideiitilies, the objectioB 
to the comlietitive emphasis iiiTecJiicatioBal mediodolo^ies, ^ 
the complamt abomt the^ jJersoiiM aiioiiymijly and the 
lack of express^ eomcem within edu^^afibnar insMtentions,. 
all of 'these cSi^'be iiiterp^eted as demand?^ for social re- 
latipnships in the educational setting that are ,dla^acteriistic- 
of comi?nun|ty. In fact, f oi: some observers of that tmirbnlmt 
edkcatibh^d scene^^fhe demand for commTiinity stood as a 
sminpimary of needed ednGatiQiial: fefform. R<^quests for j^e 
restoration of comlnuni^ in ediiic^tioa became *a regtalaiir 
^featture of jonraal articles^ T5?pi<?al examples wonld be o 
•Newman and Oliyj^ writW in the Hansard Edticational • 
Re€)iew& "We assume that tie most fundiimental 'objective 
of edupatioii is the develppment of mdividttal hiinjian 
dignity,, or self-realization within commiiiniify'V or Thomas / 
Xlolwell, writing in Etkicationat fhe^fy:: "In short, lasting 
solniitions to educational s^nd social problems r^ nipon a 
solndonto thejp*-ofctemof communlty^ \ 
^ ■ . Perhaps- timese recent demands lor commnnity in edn- 
■^catioii trace mek ^ancestry 'l^ack to ^the early mitings pf 
' Pauiil Goodm^, who not only stated, the importance of a 
• sense of comipunity, bnt also noted, itp.*absence In Ameri- . 
ca# life. Gopdmam early observed about Americ to sdeiety 
ti^at it was "simplj^ 4^ficient in wimy of Sie most ele- 
mentary objective opportnhities and worthwhile goA 
*that could make growpig up possible."^" Among these^^" 

^ ♦ ^Wred M. Newmann and Donald W. OMvei:* "Education, and 
Community," Harvard i Educational Theory, XXXVH .(Winter, 
1967), p:*61. . * V - ' . / 

^ Thomas B. Colwell, Jr., '!lhe^ Ecological Basis of Human 
Commwiity/V Educaifofia^-ffe^f;/, XXl (Fall, 1971), p. 418i / / 
Paul Goodman, Growing- Up Absutd: Frohl^fn^ of Ydmh 
^ the OrganiT^ed System (New York; Random Hous^ 1956), p. 12. - 
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-interestingly enough, GoD^mail listed boii^ the absence of 
man s worl? a^ well as the #spMe of comiBuijJ^ Acp 
to Goodman, tibe absence of c|miimnit^ was' esyemlly to ^ 
be noticed in tte schpqis.. Infeact, com^amg " 
terminated schooling early wd those who Gbii#eted>ol- 
i^ge, Goodman asserted tha«h**fe.st group h^N^^^-^**^ 
natural advantag^-^^over thjB /second simply because 
had more community. TtdSe who .remaiiinied' to : 
were penalized' smce. the sfchoob sources 
-^.,-alienatipn. Ilirougl^^j^t^^ to the sAools, the 

^tSSxte^Jbecame con^Sicey^ they had rib- (jailing and, .^^ 
^that adult cotoicQunity did /ot exist, \ I 

rLet us noW^dnsideK the role ' that Ifbdral .studfe 
, might jplay m providtog smdents' wiA a seiise of cbm- 
"muaity. Liberal studies/to, caS^ef educktien Wight enable ^ 
students 'to' discover a work, m^t is, to the sl^ipt jense of 
the word, to find a career. " 1* 

' Actually, it must be^dmitte'd that at ^s^pomt the 
argjiiment betog preseEfted here tends to bedbme. circuMir. 
It is-^har4 tp avoid ctefmin^ liberal studies a^'^thi^se studie^s 
which provide a sense of community'. But |his circularity 
■ is tostartic^ive.. me distmetion ■ betvi^een 'wdrk and job ait^ 
^ first, glance appears to parallel /the. distipcto^ Ijptweeii^'^ 
liberM and v^ational education. Once th^ assocmtion M-\ 
' made,.the iitet slep quickly follows: In caireer education,! 
^ Job preparaM^ is " acc|>mplished ^hrough i/ocational edu- 1 
catioii and/|>reparation for work is accomplished through, 
•liberal ■ edkcation. But if Mberal edurfatiort is/ aarrowly. 
interpi-eteld to be composed of the tradifioiiM .-^JOBtent.of 
thje'lifoM.arts, and if the methods of liberM* education 
arKthe'&s^'rrently then it is quiite possible 
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that liberal eduoatidB is nothing more than job prepara- 
tidti. The point Jiei^e jis that what counts as hb^r,alj( educa- 
tion diepends les& on'content and subject matter than 6n 
result. One result of education that is truly liberal would 
seem to be preparation for tibe discovery and accomplish- 
ment of a work. But tfeat depends on acquiring a sense of 
community. Hence 4the circularity/ at this sfage in th^ 
argument. . * 

But having acknowledged thiij let. us, consider what 
sort of education might ' facilitate acquiring a sense of 
' community. Th|s ]^oblem can be posed in two- ways, first 
by asking if a certain content must be present in ,the 
educational experiende in order that ^e -sense of com- 
munity might be..dev9oped and second, by determining 
whether the socialization process found in education must 
have certain characteristics if it is" te prepare for life ^ 
community. / - -o 

As noted earlier, the accomplishment of a work^^^e- 
pends to^ some degree on transcen4tog private interests 
and taking serjously the needs of the c;^™nityj Prepara- 
tion for the discovery and acc0mplishmen^"0fa work in-i 
.eludes, as a necessary com^ponent, the definitibnMrf thoge 
situ'^tions in. Which loyal^ 'becomes a matter of obI^ga- 
tiofl'and the fulfillment -of duties to 'others. The ultmate 
justificalfdh for such obl^igations and duties is founa\ni 
the fundamental statfen^fehfe ihat' a cultpre mak(^s about?< 
reality. These statements groijind the .beliefs, values, and 
attitudes proriioted-^ by the cijiiture and stamp the cultluire 
with its peculiar identity. By apprehending that « identity ' 
the. participants in a culture are dble to answer, however 
inarticulately, the question of who and w|iat they are as 
a people. In the light -of this identity- -the -principal' com- 
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ponen« of thte human concMtion are given an integrated 
meaning. Birth and death, me physicsU environment, par- 
enthood, the homeland, and other significant aspects of 
experience take»on a sharM meaning that established the 
ijdentity and soHdarity of I the meiOTlers of the cultured 
Participation in this identity and solidarity imposes obliga- 
tions and duties on the irfdividiial but gives "him a sense 
of^commnnity a^ well. I 

Liberal' studies, inasmuch as these a<re studies v^hich 
elaborate the identity of/ the group, which formulate xe- 
sponses to the questio/ of who and what we are as a 
people, which uiculcate sharecf belief s and values, which 
recount a common history and hope, studies essential 
to acquiring a sense of community. In the course of these 
studies, a cultu^re's /common memoiy and conviction abouf 
the central events/ of human life are displayed. The past 
as found m a eulpre's literature, philq?^€>phy, arid achieve- ' 
ments isjmade p/esent. In reviewing a cultural heritage 
these stedies make it possible to assume membership m 
an historical epoup. In all of this, liberal ^tudies\generate 
. th^ sense of ifommunlty withiii.which a work can be dis- 
covered. / \ 

, Asid^ from introdueing a particular type of dont^t 
into career eflueation,' liberal studies also affect the SOcia|i: 
zation of students in a way which favors the acquisition 
of a sense of ^^omtnunity. One characteteition o£ the 
socialization prevalent in American schools is to describe^ 
it as trkning for achievement. Career education does not 
i^ihibit such socialization^ if anything, it extends the no- 
tion of achievement to a greater^ariety of life's activities. 
As p^t of the preparation for achlje^ement, the mdividi^al 
needs to 4qquire a Variety of attitudes and^ capablities^^ 
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Most important, of course, ari&^MJhe iparketable skills that 
will enable a student to cbrnpete for employment op- 
porttinities.- But beyond this; achievement in modem 
society d^ends to some extent on remaining autonomous 
and independent. Part of this independence is manifested 
in the ability to engage in a multiplicity of iiivolviements 
without giving any affiliation absolute loyalty. Full partici- 
pation In modem society necessitates fotming a variety of 
casual associations that demand and actually will tolqrate 
only limited investments of self. In terms of the way an / 
individual regards others, if he is to meet the prerequisites? 
for achievement, he must acquire the ability to distinguish 
between a person and the social rojp he occupies. This 
means that an individual must b^ comfolrtable >>vith re- 
garding others, and having himself so regarded, a 
composite of performance abilities. 

Many aspects of the current experience of sc^iooling 
promote socialization for achievement understood in this 
way. A fund&mental rj?quirement in school is that the 'work 
a student does represents his own efforts. On the basis of 
this w*k students are differentiated, both hierarchically 
and functionally. being fit into ability groufnings of 
various, sorts students become used to being categorized 
in terms^of performance..- Membership in these categories 
tends to break up peer group solidatity, providing the stu- 
v^dent with nq;^, more restricted criteria for forming as- 
scfciatiOns. With passage through the stages of schooling 
to leveljT that contain a large and heteriogeneous student 
body, the opportunities for fragmented social contacts in^ 
crease a.nd diversify. FinaM^, a student gradually reaJiizies 
that hi^ role as student does not *fexhaust his identity, but 
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that at the same t|me his total identity is not relevant to 
his pl9rformance a^( student. ... 

One eflfect of liberal studies on this ^cializatidn proc- 
ess Would be^ to/ introduce other standards by which t6 
gai^ge.,swi5cfcss tMari those derived from achievement. The 
cu|r^t 4^ depends in large part oH 

X^§^gwly constmiHg the occupational future of a student 
s|)i that it can pe perceived as a series of functional job 
performances. //Liberal studies would have the effect of 
broadening the notion of an occi<J)ational futjire and in 

' doing so would alter the c<fitral values and beliefs/that 
are propagated in the socidization process. Whije nqt 
restoring disrupted peer group solidarities, liberal /studies 
would provide a broader basis for the formation of as- 
isociistions thm j'ust happenstance of ability groupings. 
Liberal studies would deny thd usefulness of ca^- 
gorization in terms of ability, but would deny its over- 
riding im|)ortance^ Through his jpursuit'of liberal studies 
a student could find a context fdr thinking about himself 

.in which nb part of his total identity woi^dld ^lave to be 
ignored.^FinVllY, liberal studies would ilestore the legiti- 
macy of those areas of life m which a person does not 
have tOib^ obscured by his social role. In all of this liberal 
studies Would add elements to the socialization process 
that Would lacilitate the development of a sense of com- 
munity. • ' / - /' 

The^mporiance of Advocating Liberal Studies 

Whether or not the argument for inbluding Kbejal 
.studies Yn career education has been convincingly presented 
here, current events in the field of education and some 
of , the viS^ays in which career education i& pl|^l!sed njai^e 
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it jinperrative that soand argtimerits for liberal studies be 
fcirmulated. iAjs part of the jgeneral emphasis on achiWe- 
ment'ifjk.(iQri^:SDciety, the mastery of sp^ific competencies 
has recently beieome a central theme education. Such 
ar- theme i$ lilcely' to attain increasing prominence as con- 
l^^cts between teacher unions and sbhool' administrations 
^^com^ more-sophisticat^^. The difficulty is that only 
1 measurable competen^^^ perhaps easily J^^^^ at 
that, are candid'ate>^6r the evideivcfe |iy W%h the success 
6l educational programs is to W judged. Insofar as the 
mastery of competencies is a feature of career education 
prbgt'ams,! those cdmpetenpies ncfce^sary to acquiriiag a 
, sfense of community are liable tdf be overlooked because 
tKey ar^i, by and large, difl^cult to measure^ Career educa-x 
t|onv if it is interpreted to be a series of lleaming experi- 
ences which yield a reiiuli: that can b^de^io^^ 
thi-ough performance, will And a place W^fflSeral studies 
prily with great difficulty, since p^feJmancp, at least 
highly specific arid easily Jetailed^p^ is not the 

typical outcofaie of Uberial st^^ 

\ Moreover, a^entfal teMt of career education is that 
what is usually called course work yill be encountered as 
it becomes relevant, to experience out in/ a variety of em- 
ployment and life settings. The role of career education 
is then to provide the skills that are necessary for the suc- 
cessful negotiation of these experiences. One possible out- 
come of sucli a program bf instruction is that mormal 
human skills and highly personM aspects of liffe jnay come 
to be professionalized and reduced t© a series of "master- 
able competer^cies. Some oijcupations, for' example, de- 
mand aflSFective interaction with other human beings who 
are experiencing a variety of stresses. Part of the price 
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of bei^gj^^fed for such interaction is that the natural fcoli- 
eera and affeis^ion that may have previously motivated the 
interaction is nOw replaced With professional concern. 
The' danger exists that powerful pfogranj/ of caree^ edu- 
caHorcould impose the standStrds for successful perform- 
ance in occupaitionar functions to increasingly larcte seg- 
•^ments of human life, /giving them all a jo|b4ike ch^acter. 
A liberal studies con^onent in career Nedulpation is needed 
to. forestall sudh an/ eventuality. For ^else reasdns it i^ 
important that hberal studies be included m career educa-. 
tion. ' . > n 
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Bein« -INVITED to nmlicifate in the t|74 Pacjific Northwest 
CounfciioB ffigherEdij cation .Conference here at Gon^aga 
Univeirsitji^Kas rather special meaning for mie, personal as 
well sla^rofessional. l{ has be^m nearly a 4ecade sinpe I 
gjracluated frdm this ijniversity A^itlTa bafccalaurieate in 
Uberal arts, aiid it W taken me most of that decade to put 
info a proper perspective the relationship between my 
undergraduate liberal arts education and my qareer as a 
teacher and academician: Although it is unusual to draw 
upon pei-sonal testimony in making a pre^seiitation df this 
« type to a profession^ ^udience, I believe that my short 
mtroductidn will touch upon points^ which will reappear 
throughout the discussiom to folow. . 4 . 

Thirteen years ago, giyen the advice of a higli school 
counselor who told .me thatVith a coieg^ edmcatio^I 
might become a lawyer and without one I should become 
a used-cat salesman, I ehrblfed in Gonzagas "pre-law lib- 
eral arts" program. The id4a of career planning was aboi^r 
'as f oreigh to my >^ay of tMnking as was the meaning^ Df 
liberal arts education, "t^arder" was sometihdnj^ that pimply 
happened ^lio a person aft^ the^^propriate cr^entials 
^and licenses had been earned. Liberal education^ accord- 
ing to one of my phiosoph)i professors, was that process 
designed to produce educate^ liberals. 
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The University catalogue of courses and degrees did 
jaot include a descriptioiLPf what one did with a degree in 
liberal arts. But conversations with upper classmen re- 
vealed that a degree in liberal arts placed graduates into 
one of two categories: (1) those who would enter gradu- 
ate or professional schools; and (2) those who laclced the 
skills to do anything But teach or to take a civil service 
examination Joi; employment with the government. ^ 

Explorations in English literature, %anish, history, 
politieal science/ sociology!, psychology, matl[iematic^^>sQ^ 
education provided m0 with sufficient acad^niic^credeii- 
tials to enter, the field ' o| teaching. There seemed to be 
few. other immediate apptications of liberal studies avail- 
able to me whicV would provide me with an incomeVhile 
I saved for law schoolJ I told myself that I was certaiijly/ 
not making a career decision. I wds simply seeking a means 
to an end. I can still re«|:all vividly how offended I was 
after graduation by a comment made by a friend who had 
just completed fow years of teacher training in a state 
college. He challenged my authei>ticity as a properly 
train0d teacher^ arguing that generalists had always giveh 
education a bad name mid that liberal studies had no 
practical applications in the field of teaching. 

Four years 6f intense study, and i was standing naked 
before my peers. Liberal arts were noiends in and of them- 
selves. Nor were they particularly usemi as meam to other 
goals. At best, they were somehow aevehpmental exer- 
cises. ' ^ >^ 

At the rinie, of course, I could not ^jJpreciate jfl^e 
power of that obseryjiHon. Rather, I was embarrassed to 
thjnlc tJiat I had somehow squdndered_fouj^ years of my 
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life and/ m^y dollars iri tuition on a series pf develop 
mental exer<jises. ^ , 

I Fbrtunately, my notion, of eduq^lion provided me 
with a rationalized defense my ^^cision to teach.^^^^ 
equated education with schoojiiig, an^^^ 
the possession of facts, I enteXed ihy first classroonM^ll-,; 
armed with answers, hopin^'that my pupUs wo^ld^^^^^ 
onW the right que^tion^v/Mos^? of tibem did. Almosf all 

sttWents 4o. ^ ' 

< Some students, however, did not ask the right ques- 
tions. They^ posed jp^blems for '-wJiich I had no ready 
* solutions. 11bey\aslced questions for which there were two 
or more "conrecr answers. It became apparent to melthat 
t musl return to school to gather more informatv3»n. 
■ Nine years, two advanced graduate degrees, ai^ 
..ilypral millions of dollars qf spedial community college 
edufeation programs later, the significance of my liberal 
arts education is becoming known to ;ne. A comprehensive 
.liberal education involves the dj^velopment of .nearly ! 
every dimension of human-^cognition and behavior. It pro- 
vides the tools necessary to asbrelevant questioiiis/ It'^prQ^ 
vides alternative frames of reference frdm jyhich one may 
approach new or unusual prpblems. It is through applica- 
' tion ^d reflection that> Kberal arts college experience 
has an impact on career choice and career development. 

In order to mdke an application of liberal studied to 
careef choice and developni^nt on either a perspnal or an 
institutioiiial level, three conditioips must be satisfied. First, 
it must heVecogniSied and/accepte^ that hberal arts ^du- 
\,cia«on isra lifeJong, coh|inuing/ (levQlopmental probess. 
" The earning of a degree,^|icense» or certific£rte" does not 
represent a terminaT point fii ones ^education. Rather, it 
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is simply an event whifch provides one with Oppor- 
tunity to pause, to reflect, to assess, and to mak^ another 
set\)f educational and career decisions. * 

Second, individuals and institutions must Pecogpize 
a;id accept the idea that there' is more than one, conceptual 
framework from which questions; and problems 'may be 
l^proached. Along with this, it must be reqognized that 
there may be more than oiie viable SoMtioSi to a given 
prol^lem. ^ ^ «^ " 

Third', if libera! studies are tp be m.ad^ relevant to 
cajeer experiences, career ch(^ces, and c^efei: problems, 
there must be individual and ipstitutiona! opportunities to 
apply ^ the cogjaitive and behavioral results to practical 
problems in a career environment, further, there must be 
oppinrtunities to evaluate these implications and to mgiake 
adjustments as indicated thereby. ' \ * 

Community College Viewpoint ^ 
i^o there are no misunderstandings, ^two things iWust 
be slpted early in this presentation. One, I havfe no defini- 
tion pf liberal arts education which wonild satisfy more 
thant one-th^d of any professi(toal audience. "Second, I 
haveliBib definition of career education, period. The U.S. 

^ Office of Edudation and the National Institute for Educa- 
tion iguzi^led over the need for a definition of career educa- 
tion Son^e years ago. After many national conferences, 
only, one thiiig was particularly* cejtain. There is np uni- 
versally acceptable definition of career education. ' 
. So, USOJ] md NIE gave career education a -high 
priority' and are now in* the process of fundiimg experi- 

\ mental pilot programs, probably hoping that someone wil 
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'mvent an operational definition that can be used in future 
guidelines and l^giiation. * • 

• Therefore, it would be professionally dangerous for 
me to offer a community college viewpoint on liberal 
studies and career education as though it represented 
community college education in general. ' ' ^ 
It we turn to existing programs and practices in the 
community colleges in hopes that we might find patterns 
or trends which help us to formulate a community college 
viftwpq|Tif ^twft )ip.e. a Very mixed picture. Current efforts to 
i:felate liuet^l studies to career education are too idiosyn- 
cratic to form any national or regional patterns, and they 
ar^ far too new for usi toT 4iscuss them as trends. 

' Recent reports of th^ American Association for Hi 
Education and earlier rapports of the Carnegie Commi^^dh 
on the Study of Higher Edueation jcontain surve/aata 
as current as 1972-1973 which indicate/that onljf/a small 
percentage of the nation's communHy-junior ooUeges in 
the publib sector are engaged iny^^ograms designed to 
bridge liberal studies and occu^smonal, vocjpttional, tech- 
nical, or career education. , ^ . 

My own 1:ei5,earch and field activities have revealed 
" several categories of commiinity college^ activities in liberal 
' studies and tareer education which meet the three condi- 
tions cited earlier. Although these efforts ai^e scattered and 
defy regional analyses, some states such as Flm^lda, Ohio, 
Oregon, Illinois, Galiforaia, and New York hwe received 
state and/or federal assistance to pi|^ programs which 
are worthy of notice. 

Cooperative Education Projects began to appear in 
the late 1960s and are usually characterized by combining 
some sort of, work Experience vv^ith college course work. 
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Such prp^f^tmiL^ecrfnput from the 
^jlustrial teoyhmtmmfes, and often involve bi 
/^^dushy in^f design, implement^ition, and eyaluatior 
^ the' second and third conditions are/usually 
■ throujgh Cdoperative^ducation programs. ^ 
^ S^me epmmu^ cp^eges ar^ making an effort to 
A create tdam-t^aciiing opportu^)^ for f aqMty members 
in the transf^et (Hberal arts) program and/the voc-tech ^ 
ptogra^, sd^hat conceptual and applied Emphases may \ 
be plap^!^ upon the subject matter, these efforts are 
stren^ened whien the college make$ tl^e transferring ^f 
general studies credits to lapplied studies ptograms ^pos- 
sible, and vice versa. // . / 

BlocWed^t/^an^j^s from v^e two-year college to 
the senior inS^tion^e also befl^ piloted by some com- 
munity collegeym /cooperation with state colleges and 
universities, mx many students, being allowed Jo transfer 
a mixture *t liberal art? credits^ vocational-technica|/ 
credits and to transfer with junior standing will serve ^ 
an incentive to explore career interestsr in the commmdty 
college with fewer risks that time will have been lo/t by 
taking non-transfer courses. * - 

Liberal arts courses ^for adults have only recently 
gained significant popularity. -among the nMfon's com- 
munity colleges. This is not to say that adults have b^en 
discouraged from entering jUde day program wherein they . 
might take li))er^ arts coi/rses. But through evening pro/ 
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tJ die^f^-time'day stijden^ who is completing an associ- 
ate degree for transfer purposes. 
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V * T3ttgiimmariz€, most programs iin. commiLmity colleges 
which^^ designed to bridge liBeral studies atod career 
ediication . are* dbaracterized\|)y ornb or tnore of the fol- 
lowing' C^Hanges in college proc'fedure: changes in temporal 
arrangements; changes in- thcj^' physical location of class- 
room' environments; cfhanges ,in ■ facmlty assignments; ; 
changes in accept^' definitions of "comrse experiencjes*^ . 
for which credit- miay be granted 'for transfer purposes;" 
aiid changes -to ^evalnation systems snch that work per- 
formance may. constitute accepted criteria for 'cou|*^^ com- . 
etion. . • - V - I ■ 

Weakneases of Clunent MfoHs md Organizational ImplK 
cations ' , . _ ■ ■ . ' / . \ 

^-^v Program development . in all institutions' ''^ of 'higher 
1^ edincatipn should begin withxomprehensive needs assess- ^ 
'-ment Vital" to the needs assessment of community, col- 
leges Is 'the identification of service, populations.' Programs- ^ 
designed independent of s,tudent and community deeds' . 
are rarely suqcesJjful. ' ^ ■ * ■ 

:;Tliie development , of Kbefal studies Md career, edu- ^ 
cation |$rogram^; is probabl)^ more depende^nt upon acJ- 
curate asseSsikeiit 6f needs-^ and population -than any other 
community:" college program. That is, we can make some ,, 
assnimptions about the needs of bollege -transfer students.* 
We can make some ai5sumpti(ins about the viteaining needs 
. of vocattenal-technical students. Externd*'9|(teria are avail- 
able to help planners develop transfer an^^^bertificate pro-. 
■ grains' but ' fe;!w^- such criteria to aid de^^ers 6i liberal 
stadies piro^gfam for adults /who'" are attempting to m'akei 
* career deciisions, or for physicians,:" <fengineersi^aiw^ other 
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prof es$^onal people xyho missed liberal studies wh^ 
pursuit &f specialized college degtees. 

programs fooni occupational programs. This separation is 
appar^t in ihe adnoiinistrative structure of the institution, 
in the cMlricSblum;, in t|ie course credit and numbering sys- 
tems, md frequently in tlie physical location of program 
facilities. If there is to be a^i iiiite]^atejd[- /program, in the 
liberal ^tt and, ipareer eduC?(tion, thq|i tr^ditiond^ . 
aries, orgaiiizational structures, ^and sfeffiAg patterns must 
be, rearranged. * " 

Extended campus programs and evening school pro- 
. grams are prime examples of the situation described above. ' 
Usually extended campus and ^^evdning courses are taught 
by faculty members who have Httle, if any, regplar e^on- 
\kct with the day school. In some cases, credits earned ^n 
evening school and in tjie extension progra^m will 'not 
' apply to the associate degree progrjap in .v^h^cK day sti^r^ 
::, 4enjl:^. are enrolled. Transfer, therefore, froim^on^B program ^ 
'to another is difficulty if not impossible. Under this system, 
4ot only are there few incentives fbr students tO make 
I career exploration^, bft tlSiere are maipiy reasons that it is 
\not in the best interests of th^ student to combine day 
Wogram courses with evening school or extended eanxpus 
\ courses.. * / ' . 

U\ Gommunity college faculty, Aemselves, act as yet 
another barrier to effective coordinatioh of liberal studies 
^ fend career education activities. Professional identification 
with an academic discipline or with'a particular vocational' 
slall area may get in the way of institutional identification 
and Wogram identification. Criteria for faculty selectica, 
^roiwtion, salary, and tenure are ordinarily diierent for 
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the' 'academic \ faculty member and the "vocational" 
faculty membeih Teachipg loads and*^ course loads are also 
difterent'for the two divisions;' While it may be argued 
that such diff er'ences are of little consequence to the efFec- ' 
tive operation of >he traditional comitiunity , college, it 
^must be recognized that these differences contribute to 
the separation of two college functions that must be inte- 
grated undgr the ruberic of liberal studies-career educa- 
tion. , - -o ' ^ 
Interinstitutional and interagency cooperatives may 
^ be^n to emerge as community colleges and semor institu- 
tions struggle with declining enrollments and shortages 
i^of humdn and financial' resources. If so, and if properly 
\ -coordinated, these ^efforts Will strengthen liberal studies- 
^ career education program, activities. Internships for some 
sftldents and collegfe cou^sewdrk for sonie employees may 
be i^rranged through carefuLplanning betweeln the institu- 
' tion, biisiness, and industry. Senior" college students may 
enroll in select;ed communify college , career-oriented 
bourses to supplement bacealatireate degree progragis, and 
community college students may find it necessary td 4^aw^ 
upon the expertise of senior institution faculty for upper 
division wOVk^MiCareer-related^fields.* 

Certainly, tliere are* financial problems associated 
with some of tibfese ideas. But more basic than the financial 
issues ai e issues of tradition, of structure, of provincialism, 
alad of prof essionalism isa the disciplines. These are issues 
which 'delate back *to the three eohditions that must be 
met if liberal studies and career education are to be suc- 
cessfully integr£ited in the community eoMege. 

The development of aEP^ Mstorical perspective, of a 
sense of humor, of problem-sblving skills, and of a sensi- 
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tivity to human differences, are but torn qualities of an 
educateci person. There are others, but these I hold most 
dear. If thepe qualities fit America's definition of an e'du- 
cated persalm, then we must adjust the educational system 
so that professionals, v^elders, schoo^lteachers,- arid poh- 
tipians may relate liberal )studies to career education. Per- 
haps that i^ too big a chore for the community college. 
Perhaps/ after all, the community college rnust give way to 
nontraditional and proprietary institutJans which, even 
ndw, wait anxiojasly in^the bacKgrdund,^ f 
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HOW TO BE, TO DO, TQ DO WITlttOUT, TO DEPART 



Frank B. Costtello 



W REFLECTING oiT^^ur objccUves, 1 have pom6 upc)h a*^ 
sentence fhm the pen (rf Lprdf JohnMorley tfi^it gathers uf . 
succinctly (even a^l)it crypticafly) What I Want to isay. 
Merely wroter "We learn incite greWt bmsiness ours— 
the business of living— how to be, to do withotulj^^d 
to depjiyt/'": For some of\ the folt<!^ng remarks I am 
"indebted -to Dr, Wallace Alstoia s excellent address on the 
releVance .of a liberal arts' ^duciati^aiii. y 

How to be. It was tempting to say sometlmiig memo- 
rable about our responsibility helpiijig'the smdent to be 
and to become. But I choSe to l]&iare witji yonfc this picture 
which was a Christmasj^i^ift iQ-me^ri^t^ oneW ow Gon- 
"zaga co-eds in Florence. I treasure WJ She took an* old 
piece of ply wood and' sanded it dawii'knd tken bought a 
typical Florentme prmt and shellacked it. She bought 
^ typical Florentine metal /hanger and underneath she 
inscribed this beautiful quotation firom Spinoza: ' "To be 
what we ai:e and to become/what we are capable of be- 
coming" is the only end of me** 1 can si^i^^ iio moFe. 

A very definite part of the tasfeyof a liberal arts edu- 
cationf is gathered up in Morely's staii ement that we leara 
in this great business of living how to do. There is to be 
sure, the closest integration of leam-iiig and living; indeed, 
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of learning and making a living. In some academic quarters 
this may sound like jheresy from an exponent of tlje liberal 
arts. But it is, I am confident, pari? and parcel of a true 
liberal arts conception. We who are conrtimitted to the 
liberal art& point of jview in education have made a great 
mistake in allowing those who diflFer with us to represent 
our attitude toward the worjfaday vocational necessities 
as one of indiflPerence. It is sometimes assutoed ljj[at a 
liberal arts university is neither particularly couched 
Mjith the whole matter of ydcation «ndr pre]pp:ed to con- 
tribute helpfully in equjpjjing young people to face the 
stern realities of making a living. ' " r 

. / / Now' this is not t^e truth. If a liberal arts education 
is", primarily concerned with this business oi living, it is 
impossible for us to wash oW hands of vocational con- 
cern and preparation. As a matter of fact, we^haye not 
done that, in spjite of all that has been said to the contrary. 
A liberal arts, trainii^ig ought to provide thq, most a4eq[uate. 
context for hammering out a meaningful ]^iloso|jihy, of 
vocation. Moreover, .we need to r^ognize that intellec-^ 
tual curiosity, intellectual resourcefulness, "and, a well- 
rounded growing personality are among the most valnkble 
vocationd assets that an mdividuai <!^n^ days, 
v/hen the general level of intelligence's being raised^ when 
information is so widely disseminated and cultural ii»p- 
portunities more a\^ailable than ever before, 'm^jpfes- 
tionably a liberal arts training is relevant to professional 
business 'Competency and ^ to the making of a livMig and 
all that it involves* - 

There should more lecognition ^f the fact, that a 
liberal arts education can scarcely be regai'ded as dptiorial 
if young pec^te are to be adequately prepared for places 
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. of responsibility in our demcKiratic society-f or lead^ 
: in business, the church, and the state; for competence in 
the professions, in the many scientific fields, in education, 
industry, and labor. Not for one moment would I favor a 
, revision of the curriculum of our liberal a'rts colleges to 
\ include numerous so-cdlecl "gadget" courses. What I do 
believe is that/we ha\^d a ri^t and indeed a duty to in- 
terpret liber^ arts training ;in terms of practicaLlGving, 
tto say unequivocally that we do have a votationalS^nc-^ - 
\^ tion and accept our res^nsibility iri' making this function 
as adequate as we are able. In the rapidly chaii^ing world 
of business^, technology, and social living,, a narrowly spe- 
cialized training may concciVably become obsolete before 
J a student finishes his course. 

, , Broad l&asic work in the university, with emphasis 
/ upon the humanities, is not only good intellectual disci- - 
pline and the means by which something of the wealth 
of our culture is acquired; it is Itlie best possible vocational 

V preparation for the present and the future in ^ world such 
as ours, the liberal arts have *bo been closely linked with 
the business of living. It may well be that the future of the •/ 
liberal arts university wiljl depend in large measure upon 
our ability to interpret the place of liberd arts studies and 
procedures in terms of the workaday life of the individual 
and the comniunity. One of the great needs of our time 
is to bring the best in our culture to bear mpoh tl(e practical 
tasks of contemporary life. Prominent among these tasks 
is that of choosing a vocation and making a living. 

The greatest contribution a university can pake is to 
send into the lifestream of America young men and 
women who have learned to think; who have found a 
measure of liberation from ignorance, prejudice, and fear; , 
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who have the oourage to take an independent stand and 
to be counted; who are willing to become involved in the 
human situation; and who have and do take seriously the 
deepest insights and purposes to which they have. c6m- 
mitted themselves, ^ ' 

/ Again, if Morely is right, we are concerned in this 
^eat business of ou[rs, the business of living, to leam how 
to do without. In terms of* the task of a liberal ediacation 
and of the discussion in which we are ejigaged, what could 
that possibly mean? , 

In Sartor ResartuSj Thomas Carlyle compares the 
happiness of a person'^s life to a fraction. The numerator 
represents what we have, the denominator wM^it we de- 
sire, If a man has $1,000 and w^ts $4,000, by Carlyle s 
reasonii^g, he is one-fourth contented.^ Carlyle adds, "life 
can be increased in value, not so muc|ii by increasing your 
numerator as lessening your dendminator/' Who w^ll demy 
that in our compliqated, high-tension, superficial modern 
life little has been done to lessen the denominator while 
everything has been done to increase the ijumerator? 

With all our efforts at increasing life's numerator, we 
h^ve probably not done muchi to increase appreciably 
either human happiness or contentment. The lives of many 
people have been cluttered and salted with things but 
they are poor. Men and women with splendid capacities 
have been pampered and spoiled. Not only is it true that 
our lives are badly cluttered with things, but it is also 
true that our days, weeks, and months have grovra too 
complex and overcrowded with commitments and engage- 
ments of various kinds. We f^ed,.p«3t^h^d^crowd€4rStra^^^ 
and breaAle^. We api-etJnscious of being too tmsy to be 
good memib^:s-ofmir families or good citizens of our 
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cimmunity; to0 busyUo become g^od students; too btisy 
to becpome good fiends and neighborsytoo busy .to, enjoy, 
music; top busy to pray; and too busy to think, 

' J believe it is tiot necessary to linger upon a mom 
complete' statement of oyir jnodem ^plight.^ I tdke it that 
we are all very much aware of the n^ed for selection— of 
the very, thing^that Lord Morely ^d in 'mind when he 
spoke -gf -.leaming to do "without^HTpis is incumbent upon 
' m not oiily because of financial inability, jbutmote particu- 
larly because ojE-v the demands of physical, mental, and • 
.sjpiritual l^ealtib/ 'An' essential' aspect of education, then, is 
the cultivanbn of taste, the development of d^iscriitnination, . 
the-refin^lneBt of daBires. I can think of no more important 
function, of a real ed(ucation that takes living for its busi- 
ness th^ onat of trying to help pisople to bring so^e order 
rSie chads of their lives. Thomas L^Kelley, iii his 
book, A Testament of DevotioH, insists that most of ^ 
us are giving a" falsfe explanation of the complexity of our 
lives. We blame it upon the complex enviroifiiment with 
its innumerable gadgets and devices. This stimulation by 
me outward order leads us to turn wistfully to ^eluding 
thoughts of a quiet South Sea island existence or the harse 
and buggy days of our grandparents "who v/ent jingle 
bells, jingle bells over the snow to spend a day with their 
grandparents on. the farm," The trouble is witibijn, A-^ealis- 
tic simpMficatioB must be undertaken if the individuaj^i^ 
to find a rich and ordered life. The only possible sj^tfnon 
is Jo discover and value sbme things that mem4o much 
more than others that the person is willing to eliminate 
least desirable in tibe interest of the best, * 
Young people need help in determining criteria selec- 
tioi^sJliey need assistance in the actual process <3| culti- 
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vating a taste for the finest and of establishing the disci- 
plines hecessary to choose what they want. What is re- 
quired is that tiheir outward lives shall become simplified 
on the ba^i^of educated desires^d inner integration. 

It seems to me that this is one of the most important 
contriljutions that a liberal arts education can make to the 
student If he finds in his college expenem^e a standard of 
values and a motivation that will enable him with a; con- 
siderable measure of consistency to ttell the difference be- 
tween mediocrity and excellence, novelty and originality, 
the ensuring and the ephemeral, he will have discpvered 
something for wMch he will be grateful as long as he HV(BS, 
A person simply cahiiot do everything nor have everything 
nor go everywhere nor be everybody. Effective, living in- 
volves finding some trustworthy principles of selection and 
then developing the habit of applying tliem. It is essential 
in a person's reading, his vocational life, his friendships, 
the choice of his life mate, th^ t detenpination of his 
loyalties, that he learn to give tip some thiings in tfe^^ in- 
l terest of/the things that mean most to hit^. .This is what 
• it means tojeara to d^ without, Then ifXord Morely is 
' ri^t, the business of liviilg involves learning how toMe- 
part. I befevis profoundly that liberal arts training shonlH 
. motivate and help the student to jWork his w^ty thrpug^n to 
a. philosophy of lif e tjiat faces the realities of hu&ian 
existence and integrates expeHence abput some compelling 
central convictions and commitments./I have no hesitation 
in saying that a liberal arts college has this responsibilfjty. 
This does not mean that we ope to force anyjnteipretation 
of life upon tihe mind of a ^ung person. It neeB ^ot'^d 
ought not iriVoive dogmatism or the resort ^ indoetrina- 
ti6n... '/.J^ • • I . ■ 
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One aspect qf the task of a liberal arts edugation in 
assisting ^nd reinforcing young people as they fadb the 
realities of e;rfstence i? the discovery of a quality of^ltfe 
here that.hds the tang of eternity about it Rabindranath 
*Tagore,/tie Indian p6et^philosopher, gave apt phrasing 
to the^idea that I would convey in this bit of a prayer, 
,"Thm hast pressed the' signet/ of eternity upon many a 
liieting moment of my life/' The Gospel of John in the 
New Testament, with its intriguing doctrine of eternal life, 
stresses a quality of life that may begin here and now. 

The Fourth Gospel holds, that for 'those who have 
discov^d m ChDrist what life deeply means, eternal life 
begins in time and continues beyond death. '*Xhe Four 
Quarters" of T. S. Eliot rings the changes on "the timeless 
moment,'' the possibility that in humble people in com- 
monplace circumj^fanges and without warning, eternity 
transects time, making all of life potentially sacramental. 
A liberal Wts education given the teaqher whoJs compe- 
tent and wovthy and the adtfimisba|to^ who knows the 
power of the institution coJjijnitted to his hmds may serve 
as the means by ^which the signet of eternity is pressed 
upon a fleeting mometit pf tH^ students experience. 

One more thing needs to/l&e said from the vantage 
point o£ a liberal arts coUege'in explanation of John Mpr- 
ely's statement that wje must team to depart. As one faces 
the inevitable in life surrounded as they are by mystery 
and the unknown, Plato's Phae^io Sygge^ts the one cleai; 
course for us all The part of wisdom, he says is to take 
the best, that one knows and "embarking on th^t as on a 
raft take the risk of the voyage of life." That, I submit^ is 
the way to live, the way to prepare to^depart. This "noble 
risk of desertion u^^to God/' as Clemejit of Alexandria calldd 
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it, is perhaps the most significant singlp act in a human 
life, In that act a person makes his pd^ce with life- and 
with his peace he has learned to depart. Looking now to 
oifte practical suggestipfls, I make the following m6v.e in 
a positive spirit of urging us to improve what we are 
already doing than in a negative spirit of harping on what 

is wrong. t. 4 

Let us' be conscious of our obligiation to thp student 
in spite of , his brash bravado that .what he hears from us 
and the advice we "give him leads him to his goals. Our 
mistakes cause Mm to take an expensive -detour along', 
the way. Let us remember.-teo, that the students are really 
dependent oh us for guidance and not be misled by -their 
apparent indifference to be guided. My experience is that 
the contemporary college student is essentially a very shy ^ 
person. He finds it difficult to discuss his academic prob- 
lems with his advisor, even when he feels the need for 
some help. He is reluctant to bot|ier a busy teacher for 
advice. He feels he is wasting our time when he comes 
by to discuss anything with us. We must do eveiything 
possible-to make it evident that the very reason for our 
presence on campus is for helping the students; far from- 
wasting our time, he is making our time wdrthvvhile yhen 
he consults us. Lfet us also be conscious 'of odr rres|K)n^-r 
• bility for, academic advising in our own classes'.' W?.teri<3l-to. • 
regard as our sole responsibility those persdhs 'assigne^^ 
to us as advisees. Unquestionably we have a spedial ob- 
ligation to thesestudents. But in each class each term there • 
is & additional obligation to advise students in reaching 
their goals. Those in difficulty, those who want to brfeak 
the sound barrier, by additional reading or independent 
study, aill these students .and everyone in |)etween must 
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be made to feel welcome to consult us, not only welcomed 
but expected. . ' \ 

I would likp to relate a story I heard about the com- 
menceiment 6xercis^s at a fairly large college with a large 
graduaMou class. The president jjf tihe college "had worked 
out an effective procedure-'-'for handlings the individual 
presentations. As each graduate came to the platform he 
received his'diplbma, a qu|ck handshake, and the admoni- • 
tion ''fcongratulafions— Keep moviiig." Keep moving we 
-must but as Oliver' WendeE Holmes once said, **The 
greatest thing in the world is not where we stand but In 
what djurection we are moving." I am convinced we are 
moving in the right direction when we are concelrned and 
concentrating our efforts on providing the best academic 
advice possible so as toj help our studenl^ learn how to be, 
how to do, how tq do without, and how to depart. 

And now a final word to the members of tib^j Pacific 
Northwest Council on Higher Education, Th^ professional • 
storytellers who took over Paul B,unyon from the loggers 
naturally credit Paul with the creation of our mountains 
that grow America s most bdauttful fbrest. They say that 
when Fo/kl had finished logging and clearing North Dakota 
so the Swedes could go theri^, his pet and helper. Babe, 
die Blue Ox, came dowi With the croup. Jbhnny Inkslinger, 
the first bureaucrat irf America, suggested tibat a million 
gallons! of milk from I Western whal* might be good for 
what ailed the critter/ So Paul cturi^fflBabe to the Norib- 
west ?tnd laid him' geMly on the plain 'that stretched from 
the Mockies to the Sea. The rolling hills of -the Palouse 
jpountry are the imprint made by /Babes ribs; irf his thirst 
he ;licked Grand^' cjulee dry. Pa/ul dug Coos Bay dQvjb 
Oregon way for a trap, mt before a whale swj^m 
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into the pen Babe grew so weak that the great logger 
despaired of saving him. So Paul dug a grave for him a 
hisndred miles long. As he worked he tibrew the dirt to his 
right and the rock to his left; t^e dirt making the smooth' 
lines of tlie Cascades, and lhe rbcks the rugged heap of the 
Olympics. Before Paul had stooped out the last of the 
rocks he heard a whale splashing in his trap. He stepped 
down Coos Bay way, milked the whale, and poured the 
milk mto the Blue Ox. The ox recovered so Paul scooped 
out the strait of Juan de Fuca and let the Pacific rush into 
the unneeded grave, thus forming*Puget Sound and leav- 
ing the rock p2e of the Olympics bordered west' and east 
by the deep sea water. ^ • 

From our very beginnings, we have learned to think 
big, have our eyes on the broad horizons. The yery Spirit 
is still evidenced about us in the. Pacific Northwes^^ Our 
tas^f is to keep that spmt alive and growing, h James 
Michener's beautiful Tales of the South Pacifid, the fabled 
isle of Bull Ha i ijtesistibly^rew all who gazed on her mist- 
shrouded shores, ^uch is the charm of eveiy frontier. Our 
froi\|jer is the woi^ld itseff which nlay c^U you any day or 
any night It may call you, "Come away, come,awayl" 
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The Faciftc Northwest Confererice on Higher Education is 
composed of participating, colleges an^ liipiyersities in Alaska, Al- 
berta, British Columbia, Idaho^ Montana, W^j^^, Oi'egon, Utah, 
an4 Washington. It encourages attendaiifije an8^ partieipation by 
faculty, students, administrators and bdard members of all facMe 
Norlihwcfit ipstitujdo^ and^lb^ any others concerned with the prob- 
fts of higlier educaibiori. ' jr"" 

rs*rpo9e . . » ■ ~ « . . ^ 

..♦ The ^tupose of FNWCHfe is to sponsor an annual, voluntary 
gathering of persons who, apart from their speeial » administrative 
"pr.subject mattei* interests, ar« interested in the healt^i, welfare, and 
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... , , ■' ■ • .' .' ;<a ^ ■ ■ ^ , ■ 

-advancement of higher education iii /the Pacific . Northwest. Each 
annual meeting focuses attention orii^ theme of current and com- 
nion concern, The Conference invit/s outstanding educational au- 
thorities from Canada and the Uniied States to^discus? problems 
related to the c^^ntraKtbeme.' It pw^vides a forumrthrough which 

, participants Express oj^iDns and exc hange ideas. Through publica- 
tion of^dia annual proceedings and other media, the Conference 
seeks- to circulate as widely^ as possibte thie ideas genferated at th^ 
annual meeting. . * 

.\ " \ 
■ j> » . 

The host institution and, other Fins titutions aid with provision 
of leaders. Each institution provMesi for the' attendance of its dele- 
gates and^ays an annual fee o^ $10, $25, or $50 proportioned 
according to^its student enrollments.lTresiderits and libraries of the 
supporting in^titations receive the ]?roce^dings fee. Proceedings, 



both , current arixj back issues, 'may 
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Frocedure 

The Conference conducts plenary 
centiral theme as- a whole. It -ojrgan zes 
to deal vnih the different phases .o| 
enable partlci^ante to carry back to ' 
*and stimulating ideas that ari^e out; 
may formuli^t^ statements that expre|s 
sessions or by majority or minority grpups 



sessions tliat |Jeal with the 
} working discussion groups 
the broad theme. It seeks to 
their campuses the most hel|)ful 
of the work of the s^skionS. It 
the consensus reached by, the 



Steering Commiuee ^ . - ^ 

A Steering Committee pians tlie meetings and conducts *theN 
activities of the ,Cohfereti<?e betweijn meetings. It - includes nine 
representatives of participating jnstifiutions, tbfe sepretary-treasurer 
arid editor. The member fi^om the iUtitution that will be *lie host 
to the next meeting Is the chaiiman. Elections to the Steering Com- 
mittee are held'at the business session of the annual meeting. Steer- 
ing Comiriittee meixibers and^flBpers hold office until ^e^:.-sup- 
cessors are' elec^e^ and installed, ^^acaneies^ thaf occiir b^twieen 
ineetings^of the Conference' may b * filled by the SteeTing Conf- 



mittee^ 
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f BUSINESS SESSION 

^: * June 14, 1974 * 

CmmHAN Via called the business session of the Pacific JNordiwest 
Conference ibn Higaer Ediica^on tb order at, 3:30 p.m/in the 
.C-hemistry Library, Gonzaga iJWversity. He announced that the 
Steering C&mmHttee recommended that the 1974-75 Conference 
"meeting be^^t the University of Montana. Dr. Munford moved that 
the University of Montana be adopted as the place of meeting for ^ 
19(74-75. The motion was seconded, put to voice vote,, and v^^s ' 
carried.^ . ; _ 

MrTCoade, Secretary-Treasurer and Editor; presented a Fi- 
nancial Report as follows : " , . ; 



« - » 

Balance on hand October 2%J973 ... $1^56.73 

Receipts: ' \ ' ^ 

Fees (14 @ $10, 0 @ $2$, 10 @ $50) 790.00 



^'^ ' ■ $2,246,73 

■ , ^ \ ■ " -^ ' 

Expenditures: * 

Olympia meeting (29X.02, 502.98) 800,00 ; ■ . 

Steering Committee travel (50.00, SO.CTO,. \ 

'^50.00,50^0)^ : 200,00 

Processing lyinutes', etc, (15.68) ... l 15.68 ^ 

Printin^Proceedirigs-, Lethbridge meeting ' » * 

(400,00, 419.521 819.52 .1,635.20 

■ * : — ^> ^ ■ 

On Kat^d June 11, 1974 , , ^ - / 411.5a 



$2,240,73 

• » t ... .* 

Mr, Goode reported on the institutions currently participating 

•in the Confefence, "Participating Institutions" being defined as jthose 
that have paid the fee '($10, $25, or $$0 according to student en- . 
rollments) foi- the currept* year. The lis^of these institutions follows 
these nUinuJtes, ^ • ^ 

He reported that copjeiiof Conference Proceedings -are mailed 
free to the Presidents ana AVj^ibraries of all participating iristitu-^ 
tidns. He referred to the agreehtieht, initiated at .title University of 
Nevada meatfng 1962, under wWh the -Conference Proceedings 
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are published ancf their distribution and sales promoted by the 
Oregon State IJniversity Press. . 

Dr, J. K, Munford, Director of the Oregon State University 
Press, called attention to the display of Proceedings of previous 
conferences that had been ^et up in o^ne end of the meeting room.' 
In discussing th^ PNWCHE publishing program, he^ distributed 
f - copies of the flyer thdt had been sent to about 5,000 educators in . 

V»-,^-^^3g:S::iand Canada. He attributed a good deal of th^income from^ 
sales, since last October to responses to this flyer. Tie said that 
manuscripts from the 1973 Conference had not been received. Or. 
Teske said that a good deal of work had beeusdone on the manu- 
scripts and that he hoped to be able to deliver them sooni Dr. Mun- 
ford provided the following summary of the changes in the Con- 
ference/0SU Press financial situation from October 1, 1973, to 
June 11, 1974: 

^ Balance in PNWCHE account, October 1, 1973 . .. $ (-16.15) 

\ Gross income from sales of proceedings *'$1,267.38 
^ 633.69 633.69^ 

Received from PMWCHE . ... .... „ ^19.52 

\ TOTAL*FUNDS AVAILABLE :.,.,^........,J}.y.. .1.. $1,037.06 

Cost o£ publishing SURVIVAL AND ^ 

CHALLENGE • $L 975.,91 > 

Refund on book rehimed ^ 2.70 978.61 

Ik ^ ' , — - ■ 

BALANCE in PNWCHE account, June 11, 1974.$ 58.45 

pi: Gilbert, for the Conlmittee on Nominations, preselited 
nominations as follows: 'For t^rm expiring 1975** '( replacing Lorn. 
Dick|): jean Fcilkenberg. For teiTn ejq^iring 1977: Frank LigQti. 
He s(aid the committee had n^ nominations to replace the expired 
, tcrnT,!s of»Dr. Ru.?sel Lfeskiw and Dr. CharlesiTeske. Chakman Via 
, invited nominations from, the floor. None were offered. It was ] 
momd (Ligon) and secondeid that^replacemen!^ qf Dr. Leskiw and 
Dr. Te?ke be left to the SteeringCcuTOT The motion was 
carried. The chaifman invited suggestion^bf^^mes to the Steering, 
Committee. By voice vote the two nominees"Wei:e e/ecfed: Jean 
Folkenberg ( term expiriiig 1975), Frank Ligon (ferm expiring 
1977). - \ 
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D^. Landini, for the Committee oh Resofutions, submitted the 
following RESOLUTIONS: ; , . 

WHEUEAS, scholars at this meeting, both local and from distant 
campuses, have generously co^itributed of their time and the stimu- 
lation of their messages without hoxioraria, tlaerefore be it 
Resolved; That our thanks and appreciation are sincerefly^endered 
to the speakers and other contributors to this meeting, I 

GONZAGA IQ}IVERS1TJ having served as host institution of the 
36th annual meeting oPthe Pacific Northwest ConfereAce on Highet 
Education, th^refoi"e be it 

Resolved, That the Conference expi^isses its gratitude and^ppreqa- 
tion fol the host)itality and wiarno^j^ngeniality of GonaiUgaftJniversity, 
with a sjpecial noterof appreoipfon for jts President, Fa*!her Richard 
Twohy, and Academj??<Vice* President, 'Father Anthony Via. 

On motipri, duly isecond€;|3, the Resolution was unanimously 
^adopted by voice vote p 

Dr» Landini continued by proposing the following RESOLU- 
TION: ' ; ^ . ■ 

DELMER GO'ODE having served the Pacific Northwest Confer- 
ence on Higher Education faithfully and well for more than a 
quarter century, and 

Delmer Goodie having given singular and profoundly dedicated 
service to the dims, phSosophy, and activities of the Conference, and 

Delmer Goode havin^'earned the respect, admiration, and affection 
of his colleague makers and participants of the Conference, there- 
fore be it 

Resolved by thei*acific Northwest Conference on Higher Education, 
That Delmer^CK)de is commended for his invaluable contributions 
to the Conf^i^ce, that he be appointed permanent member of the 
Steering Gbmmittee, so long into the future as he may wish, ai^d .&at 
the Conference [expresses its profound gratitude and appreciafion 
for hif good counsel, friendship, and significant contributions to 
higheZ education. ' 

/ Dr. Landini moved that the aptoposed Resolution be adopted. 
uie motion was seconded, put to voice vote, and w^n^^rried. Mr. 
Goode ri&sponded with thanks. . ^ . ^ - 
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Dr. Gilbert, continuing the/fSpOrt ofjhe Committee on Nomi- 
nations, then nominated Mr. Goode Jpir Secretary-Treasurer and 
Editor for another one-year teim. N^other nommations were of- 
fered.*' By voice vote Mr. Copde was dedared ^elected. 

Dr. Landini reported tl^at he- and Father Via had been ap^ 
pointed by the Steering Committee to study the long-range interests 
of the Conference, lie said they would consider its purpose; prepare 
letter to be sent to academic vice presidents^ provosts, deans, ^tc; 
seek to involve community colleges as active paj*ticipants. He. sug- 
gested possible increase in nui^ber of copies to participating insti-. 
hitions (4?). As Chaifmajn M 1974-75 he invited suggestions on 
theme of Conrerence meieting and speakers and pther Conference 
interests, • 

The meeting was adjourned at 4:20 o'clock. ' 

Delmer Goode - . 
Secretary 



/ 



participating||^stituti6ns 



Univ 



Alaska 

Alaska Methodist University 
University of Alaska/Sitka 

Alberta ^ ^ , 

Canadian Union College 
Grande Prairie Regional College 
Lethbridge Community College 
Medicine Hat College 
Mount Royal College • 
Olds Regional College 
R^d Deer College^^; . 



1973-74 



British Columbia 

. British Columbia Institute of 
- Tschnology 

Canio^qp^^ollege <n 

Douglas Colleger 

Malas|)ina College 

Notre Dame University oi 
Nelson ^ 

University of British Columbia 

University of Victoria 

Vancouver Community College 
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Idaho 

College of Idaho; 
Idal^o State University 
Lewis-Clark State College 
Ricks College 
University of Idaho 

•/■■■ 

Montana f 

Dawson College 
- Eastern Montana College 
Miles Commtinity College 
Montana State Universify 
Montana College of Mineral 

Science and Technology 
-Northern Montana College 
Rocky Mountain College . 
University of Montana: 
Western .Montana College 

; ' ■' < ^ 

Nevada 

University of Nevada/Reno 
Oregon' 

iBlue Mountaip Community , ^ 

Collegd \^ 
Central Oregon Community . 

College 

Chemeketa Community College 
Columbia Christian College 
■Concordia College ^ 
Easte^m Oregon State College 
Geqi^e Fox College 
Liiin-Benton Cbmmunity 

College 
Marylhurst College 
Mount Angel Seminary 
Multnomah School of the Bible 
Oregon College of Education 



Oregon State University 
Oregon Insti^te of Technology 
Reed College 
University ^f Oregon 
University of Oregon Dental 

School 
University of Portland 
Western Baptist Bible College 
Western Conservative Baptist 

Theological Seminary 
Willamette University 
• . / 

Utah - • 

Brigham Ypung University 
Dixie College 1 
University of Utah 
Westminster College 

Washington 

Centralia/ College 
Evei-ett Communi^ College 
The' Evergreen State College 
Fort Steilacoom Community 

College 
Fort Wright College 
Gonzaga University 
Qxays Harbor Colk ge 
Northwest College 
St. Martin's Collegte 
Seattle Central Community 

College 
, University of Paget Sound 
University of Washington 
WaUa Walla College 
Western Washington State 

College- I 
Whitman College ! 
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PREVIOUS cdN^EREJJCES AND PROCEEDINGS 

J, Kennet^ Mwpord, Juries Edffpr 



Founded by Dean Edwiil Stevens (;i873-1968) of the Uni- 
versity of Washkigton, the Pacific Northwest Conference on Higher 
Education l]eld annual meetings 193S-i9'42 (two in 1937) at tJie 
University of Washington. Thennes of these conferences included 
The Junior College, Implications of Democracy, Personnel Work, 
General Education, and Higher Education Looks at the Fut^rer In 
the war years 1943-45 no coliferences. were held. Since that time 
the location and theme of the annual conferenceis have been as 
follows: 

; 1946 Oregon State College. The Student as a Factor in His Edu- 
cation, 

1947 University of Washington. Guidance and Personnel Work 

in Higher Education, r ^ 
,1948 University of British ^Columbia. Admissions, Curriculumi 
and Personnel Services, ' ^ » 

1949 Spokane, Washington. Merger with the Northwest Confer- 
ence on the Arts and Sciences; joint meeting mth the De- 
partment of Higher Education of the National Education, 
Association. . ' ' 
•1950 Reed College. Higher Education in a National Emergency, 

1951 No conference. „ 
*1952 Whitman College. Higher Education and the Advancement 

of Freedom, ^ . . . 

•1953 University of Oregon. Higher Education for an Expanding 
_ • PSpulatiofi, 

*1954 University of Idaho. Man's Right to Knowledge and the 

Free Use ^Thereof, 
•1955 University of Washington. Quality and Quantity in Higher 

Education^ 

•1\956 University of Utah. Higher Education and the Mature Con- 

\ science, . 

• 1^57 College of Puget Sound. Reclaiming Wastelands in Higher ' 
Education: , ~ ^ 

•1958 State College gf Wasliington. Human Values in a Tech- 
nological Age, ^ 

•1959 Southern Oregon College. Superior Students, 
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•I960 Central Washington College. Improving Teaching in Col- 
leges, and Unipersities., 

*1961 . Vniversity of Washington, Higher Education Re-'Examined^ 
1962 University of Nevada. Higher Education, Its Autonomy 
and Support. 

•1963 Portland State College! The American College and the 

Making of an Educated Man, ^ 
•1964 Western Washington State College. IVcuJ Knowledge: Its 
, Impact on Higher Education. | « 

• 1965 University of Oregon. Higher Education for All? , 
tl966 University of Idaho. Responsibilities Of Colleges" and Uni- 
versities. I 
tl967 Lewis' and Clark College. . Toujard ithe 21st Ci^ntury in 
-Higher Education. ; « ^ 

University of Utah. Profess or Perish. ' 
pregpn State University. ConfroniatUfns. 
College of Great Falls. Refocus. ' 
Willamette University. Accountabilitjy. 
University of Lethbridge. Survival ^nd Gliallenge. - f\ 
The Evergreen State College. Diversity. w ^ 

Gonzaga University. Liberal Studies and Career Education. 



tl968 
tl969 
tl970 
tl971 
tl972 
1973 
tl974 



* Proceedings were published but are now out of print. 
Microfilms ^ microfiln/p may be obtained from Xerox Uni- 

versity Micrqplms, Aim Arbor; Michigan 48103. 

t Proceedings /Were pul^ished and may be obtained at $3 a 
copy from Oregon State University Press, P. O. Box 689, CorvallLs, 
Oregon 97330. / / 
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